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THE VOTARY OF THOUGHT. 


(Continued from Page 985 of the last Volume.) 





No. 1. 
“ Tt is something about the house.” 


eeeese Mere ignis fatuus?” cryed Eudora. “ Be. 
lieve me, Clara, it has no existence, or so 
rarely as to be only a felicitous exception to a general rule.” 

“ Then” said Clara, “ you do maintain that a husband is 
never a companion to his wife?” 

“ Positively,” answered Eudora, “ excepting as before ex- 
cepted.” (This lady had been an observant spectator of the 
scenes of domestic life, and moreover was herself considered, 
and very truly, as an exemplary wile.) 

« But as you do allow,” returned Clara, “ that he is some- 
times (though very rarely,) a real companion, you will, L hope, 
admit that he is wore frequently so, in an inferior degree.” 

*« And is such a poor compromise, Clara, to preserve in your 
mind an opinion of the probability of this most fascinating 
chimera, which our sex are for ever seeking, and resolved to 
bc lieve does exist, contrary to the constant experience of their 
eyes and ears. Well! L will allow that there is no physical 
impossibility in the circumstance, that it may happen in a 
sinall degree about as often as an earthquake, and in a consi- 
derable degree as frequently as the appearance of a comet, 
VoL. 56. d and 
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and this really is full as great a length as my observations will 
“warrant my going!” 

“ A woman of taste” said Clara with a sigh, “ might well 
be anxious to acquire the beart of one with whom she would 
find a similarity of pursuits, 6f elegant studies, of taste in the 
arts, throw a brilliancy over those domestic hours, when the 
different -eceupations of the two sexes laid aside, hey meet 
by their own -fire-side, bappiet than all the splendour of the 
world cansmake them, if only an easy competence is their 

~thog* 
portion. 

«~. © And who,” enswered liudera, “ ever doubted this axiom, 
since women were allowed to possess minds? (There have been 
periods you know, when they were vot admitted to that privi- 
lege.) What featale ever doubted it, whether her disposition 
was coquetish, prodish, melancholy, enthusiasiic, gay, any 
ahing but absolutely Stupid? Rank, splendour, riches are often 
sacrificed at this visionary aliar: women are always thinking 
how pleasantly they shail pass their ume with a man whose 
cloquent conversation, whose lively wit, whose genius are so 
deiightful;-nay, ‘actuated by this idea, ithey.olten refuse the 
proposals of admirers possessed of very solid and estimable 
advantages, never reflecting that the men of charming talents, 
for whom the latter are despised, will never exert those fasci- 
nating qualities for their amusement, from the hour they be- 
come inhabitants of the same house. Girls at a very early 
age acquire an emulation to shine in the domestic circle: men, 
on the contrary,'seem in general. to grow ap with a notion, that 
the family fire-side is the place of all others, where nothing 
etiicriaining, or attraciive, is expected from them. 

“ But surely Eudora, when a wan acknowledges and admires 
the talents of the woman'he marries, he will feel’ a wish'to 
converse with ‘her on interesting topics; even his vanity will 
induce him to do this.” 

“ No such thing,’Clara: he will be pleased to have his wife’s 
mental accomplishments the subject of pane syric a:mongst all 
their eequaintance, and he will readily admit that her couver- 
sation is of a very superior cast ; ‘but take a peep at their tete- 
atetes at a lone house in the country, and probably you 
will find him asleep in his ebair, or in order to keep him 
awake, the woman of saperior acquirements is obliged ‘to call 
in the aid of a dravght board, or a backgammon table, ora 
pack of cards, which auy woman, not-a foo!, could do guite as 
well.” 

“ Why” said Clara, etill onwilling to give up the charming 
visionary fire-side, “ there is your friend Lucinda; you kvow 
Mr —— must have marie her for ber accomplisliments, 

~and ‘for her penetration, her ehrewd remarks, and general 
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mental: powers: [ believe you sgroe with me in:thinking, he - 
could not bave had any other motives.” 

«“ { am undoubtedly persuaded” replied Eadora,.“ these 
were the charms by which his leart was attracted.” 

*“ And” resumed Clara, “ they live at a lonely habitation 
in the country, and yon surely will not tell me that a woman 
of Lucinda’s variety of talent is required to spend her hours, 
evening afier evening, over a drauglii board, or a backgammon 
table.” 

“ She certainly is not required to do so,” answered Eudora, 
with a little sarcastic smile, “* neither does she doit; but I'll 
tell ycu what she does instead of it. Retire to her chamber, 
and to her bed, when the evening commences, because she’ is 
unable to bear ihe mortification of sitting opposite her husband, 
and seeing him doze, with now and then.the variation of hear- 
ing him snore, for whole evenings together.” 

Clara looked somewhat incredulous. 

“« [ am certain of the truth of this anecdote,” said. Eudora, 
** foy Lucinda told. it me herself.” “ Mr. ” said she, “ is 
a good souly and L should be a very ungrateful woman to com- 
pluin of bis treatment of me, but after dinner, when we are 
alone, his chief amusement is sleeping in his-chair for three or 
four hours, and it really mortifies me so mach, and so wears 
my spirits, that | go to my chamber, to avoid saying peevish 
things,” 

Clara was sadly disappointed in the instance she had brought 
forward to support her opinion—a shart pause in the conver- 
sation ensued. At length Clara renewing it, made this obser- 
vation. Since the hope of a:busband’s: being. a companion, is 
nothing more than a chimera, it¢must follow, that women. whe 
do not inerease their consequence; or their fortune, or derive 
laste from the high characters.of the men:they marry,.in short 
some obvious ostensible acquisition of the advantages of lite, 
urust be sad losers, by entering into: the matrimonial state;. for 
their own:pursuits and elegaor employments must be sacrifieed 
without any rational remuneration.” 

Radora appeared to be a little puzzled, “ Why,” said she, 





“ Tris something about the house.” 


The Votary of Though was present at this dialogue, and it 
made a deepiimpression on her memory,; that lmpression was 
indelible. Many a revolving spring has smiled upon the earth 
since the conversation: passed,. and- times and manners have 
clianged, yet nou so far changed, itis to be feared, for husbands 
im general to have become delightful companions by their fae 
mily fire-sides, Often, in the course of ume, whem a woman 
of elegant talents.has married a wan, her acceptance of whom 
could not rationally be accounted for, setting the expectation 
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of his being a companion out of the question, The Votary of 
Thought has directly explained it mentally, “ L suppose she 
married to-secure for life 

“ Something about the house.” 


(To be continued.) 





Description of the Afghauns. 


[From Elphinstone’s Embassy to Caubul.] 
F a man could be transported from England to the Afghaun 
country, without possing through the dominions of Turkey, 
Persia, or Tartarv, he would be amazed at the wide and unfre- 
quented deserts, and the mountains covered with perennial 
snow. Even in the cultivated part of the country, he would 
diseover a wild assemblage of hills and wastes, unmarked by 
enclosures, not embellished by trees, and destitute of navigable 
canals, public roads, and all the great and elaborate produc- 
tions of human indastry and refinement. He would find the 
towns few, and far distant from each other; and he would 
Jook in vain for inns or other conveniences, which a. traveller 
would meet with in the wildest parts of Great-Britain. Yet 
he would sometimes be delighted with the fertility and popu- 
lousness of particular plains and valleys, where he would see 
the productions of Europe mingled in profusion with those of 
the torrid zone; aud the land laboured with an industry and a 
judgement no where surpassed. He would see the inhabitants 
following their flocks in tents, or assembled in villages, to 
which the terraced roofsand mud walls give an appearance en- 
tirely new. He would be struck at first with their high aud 
even harsh features, their sun-burned countenances, their long 
beards, their loose garments, and their shaggy mantles of 
skins. When he entered into the society, he would notice the 
absence of regular courts of justice, and of every thing like 
an organized police. He would be surprised at the fluctuation 
and instability of the civil institutions. He would find it dif- 
ficult to comprehend how a nation could subsist in such dis- 
order; and would pity those who were compelled to pase their 
days in such a scene, and whose minds were trained by their 
unhappy situation to fraud and violence, to rapine, deceit, and 
revenge. Yet he would scarce fail to admire their martial and 
Jofty spirit, their hospitality, and their bold and simple man- 
ners, equally removed from the supplenessof a citizen, and the 
awkward rasticity of a clown ; and he would, probably, before 
long discover, among so many qualities that excited the dis 
gust, the rudiments of many virtues. 
But 
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But an English traveller from India would view them with a 
more favourable eye. Ile would be pleased with the cold eli- 
mate, elevated by the wild and novel scenery,and ‘delighted by 
meeiing many of the productions of his naive lend: He 
would first be struck with the thinness of the fixed population, 
and then with the appearatice of the people ; not fluttering ia 
whi.e muslins, while half their bodies are naked, but soberly 
and decently atiired in dark coloured woollen clothes; and 
wrapt up-in brown mantles, or in large sheep-skin cloaks. He 
would admire their strong and active forms, theig laircomplex- 
ions, and European features ; their industry and enterprise; the 
hospit: ulity, sobric ty, and contempt of pleasure, which appear 
in all their habits ; and, above : ill, the independence and energy 
of their character. lo India, he would have left a countiy 
where every movet nent originates in the goverament or its 
agents, and where the people absolutely go for nothing ; aud 
te would find himself among a nation where the controul of 
the government is scarcely felt, aud where every man appears” 
to pursue his own inciivations, undirected and unrestrained. 
Amidst the stormy independence of thismode of life, he would 
regret the ease and security in which the state of India, and 
even the indoleuce and timidity of its inbabiiants, enable most 
parts of that country to repose. He would meet with many 
productions of art and nature ‘hat de not exist in India ; buat, 
in general, be would find the arts of life less advanced, and 
many of the luxuries of Hindostan unkyvown, On the whole 
his impression of his new acquaintances would be favourable, 
although he would feel, that without having lost the ruggedness 
of a barbarous nation, they were tainted with the vices come 
mon to all Asiatics. Yet he would reckon them virtuous, come 
pared with the people to whom he had been accustomed ; 
would be inclined to regard thew with interest and kindness; 
and could scarcely deny them a portion of bis esteem. To 
sum up the character of the Afghauus in a few words, their 
Vices are revenge, envy, avarice, iapacity, and obstinacy; on 
the other hand, they are fond of liberty, faithfui totheir friends, 
kind to their dependents, hospitable, brave, hardy, frugal, la- 
borious, and prodent ; and they are less disposed than the na- 
tions in their neighbourhood to falsehood, it itrigue, and deceit. 

The palaces even at Caubul or Candahar are inteyior to those 
of Persia, and certainly none of them would bear a moment’s 
cowparison with a highly furnished house in Eugland. Persian 
carpets are too well known in Europe to require any descrip- 
tion, but there is a kind made near Heraut, which excels all 
others | ever saw; they}are made of wool, but so fine and 
glossy, and dyed with such brilliant colours, that they appear to 
be of silk ; carpets of highly wrought shawl are alsoused, but this 
piece 
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piece of magnificence must: be very’ rare, from the enormous 
expence. 

Moollab Jaffer of Seestaun:had a shawl carpet of great size, 
witli separatepieces for sitting’ on, which was. bespoke for 
Shauh Mainneood, and which was bouagin fora quarter of its 
price after that prince was dethroned: Moollah Jaffer asked 
10,0001, forit,, which be said was far below its value: he in- 
tended totry to sell iv at the courts.of Persiaund Russia, aad 
if he failed, to cut it up, and sell it in pieces to the Turks. 











POTATOES. 


TO THE EDLTOR, 
Sig, 


Read in one of your late Entertainers a most extraordinary 

extract frouv Cobbett’s Register, depreciating that most va 
luable root, the potatoe. Phoagl it may appear like thedwarf 
attacking the giant, toenter the lists with Mr. Cobbett, yet I 
really cannot let: so erroneous a statement go forth to the pub- 
lie: withour endeavouring to confute it, and'insmy humble opi- 
nion Mr. Cobbett is wrong in all he asserts. | will allow it 
would.be ridiculous’ to draw a comparison betweew the cultivas 
tion of wheat and.potatoes, as-to general utility, bat as an aux- 
iliavy, | will maintain that the potnioe willbe found more and 
more beneficial, not only axa good substitute for bread, but in 
fattening animals. Mr. Cobbvett talks of five pounds of flour 
being purchased for 10d. where be knows best; at all events it 
must be anexpert cook that coulil make five pounds of flour 
satisfy the hunger of as many people as ten pounds of pota- 
toes, which Mr. Cobbett asserts it would, nay, thet three 
pounds of flour made imo a pudding woullP be equal to the 
ten pounds of potatoes; perhaps-it would’ be’ so, if made into 
hard dumplings, which, by sticking in the throat, might truly 
be said to satisfy them. His argument about fire to cook the 
potatoes falls to the ground at once, for half the year at least, 
unless the cottager is to freeze through the winter without fire, 
as the fire which is necessury to warur hia and his family, will 
dress the potatoes ; and if the cottager makes his own bread, 
he must have fire to heat his oven, and if sent to, or bought of 
the baker, lhe pays in proportion ; and as to its nutritious qua- 
bity, it is equal, if not superior, to bread, and the Irish are a 
proof of this, as all the lower order live almost entirely on pota- 
toes, and never tasie bread, and in health, activity, strength, 
aud prolificuey, they are unquestionably superior to almost 
every other nation. And as tothe cultivation 6% this valuable 
rout 
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root being equally as expensive as wheat, no farmer I believe 
will agree wilh him; polateés -may be planted and:be produe- 
tive where wheat would not scarce grow, and in many.istances 
potatoes are planted to prepare and cleanse the ground for 
other productions. J -will:seuppose thatevery cottager in -Eng- 
Jand had attached;to his house avcestain:portion of jonly tole. 
leravie land, will Mr. Cobbett, will anyman say, tlrat by.sow- 
ing grain on it, it would be-equally productive asiwhen planted 
with potatoes? -fn the first.pisec, swith a hoe and a spade, aud 


«he peeling of the potatoe witn the eyes on, the cottager can 


doevery thing necessary forthe production of a good .crop, 
sutticient to serve his tamily the wholeowinter; which, if the 
same ground was-sown with wheat, would scarce keep the cot- 
tazer wlone from starving in the.same length of time, without 
meniioning tivat a-plough, harrow, 8c. besides the expence of 
seed to plant it, would-be necessary, and moreover potatoes 
may be planted and be’ preductive im small pieees of ground 
where it. would ‘ke impossible fora plough to:be used. ‘It is 
alsovequally erroneous, that potatees will not /fatten animals; 
net only all kinds:o! poultry may .be fattened with them, 
but ‘1 have seen cattle dattened with them ;-this, 1 | will .al- 
low, is not often dove, though pigs are consiantly, and Mr. 
Cobbett will :certninly mot pretend to say it would be 
equally cheap -to fatten them with grain. IT eertainby will not 
assert that we could: lave without bread ; ‘butvof this Lam sure, 
that the, potutoe is sooxceljent a substituie, that the cultiwation 
of itoaghtto be encouraged by every well wisher to she com- 
munity in general, andthe peor in particular, ‘In-short, Mr. 
Editor, 1 am so great an.advecate for it, that to depréciate this 
valuable roa: tsa public injury, and of this'l am also coa- 
vinced, that if potatees*had net been. cultivated to a great ex- 
tent for these last two orithree years, the ‘poor, nay, the coup- 
try.atilarge, from the -high:price of grain, would have been ta 
a inost deplorable state. 
I remain, Sir, your’s, &c. 


Tiverton, December 7. A FRIEND TO TRUTH. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


SHERIFF'S ‘COURT, DecemsBer 1. 
ABDY 0. BENTINCK. 


. ; HES was an inquisition held before the sheriff of Mid- 
diesex and a special jury, to assess the dainages to be 
? . 7 Taye . > at 
levied im the case of Sir William Abdy, Bart. against the 
Right Hon. Lord Charles Bentinck, for a criminal conversation 
6 with 
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with the plaintiffs wife. The defendant suffered judgement to 
go by default, and the damages were laid ‘at 30,0001. 

Mr. Richardson opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Topping stated the plaintifi’s case in a speech of consi- 
derable length. It was almost unnecessary for him to state 
who the plaintiff was. He was the representative of an opu- 
lent, an ancient, and honourable family. In July, 1806, he mar- 
ried Miss Anne Wellesley, the daughter of the noble marquis 
of that nawe; Sir William was then 26 years of age, and the 
lady about 19, no improper disparity of years between them— 
the alliance sprang out of the spirit of their first attachments 
—it was doubtless the offspring of their earliest affection, or to 
use the common phrase, the consummation of “ first love on 
each side.” The marriage took place by consent of both fa- 
tilies, and at Camelford-house, the then residence of Marquis 
Wellesley ; and from that period up to the 5th of September 
last, the most complete harmony atid happiness reigned be- 
tween the parties. The defendant in this foul transaction was 
the younger brother of the duke of Portland, who was the 
head of a distinguished and honourable family. He was about 
32 yearsof age, a widower, with one child, and he held a si- 
tation of considerable profit in the royal household, besides, 
of course, possessing a brother’s share in the patrimonial pro- 
perty. It did not appear exactly when his acquaintance with 
Sir William Abdy took placc, but it was immediately after bis 
wife’s death, and he was of course received into that family 
with consolatory kindness.. Sir William’s residence was in 
Hill-street, Berkeley-square, and the defendant often dined 
there. Inthe month of November, last year, Sir William and 
bis lady went to Paris ; at that time nothing had occurred to 
induce a suspicion of Lord Bentinck’s object. Shortly after 
their arrival in the French capital, the defendant made his ap- 
» pearance there, and took lodgings in the same street. He be- 
came of course a Visitor, on the same friendly footing which 
subsisted between them in London. [a March of the present 
year, they returned to town, where they remained until the 2]st 
of July, at which period they went to pass the watering seasoa 
at Worthing, and from thence to Brighton, where they were 
followed by Lord Charles, under some excase of his household 
duty. It was quite clear a clandestine correspondence then 
subsisted between the parties. They re:urned from Brighton 
onthe Istof September. Sir William and his lady were then 
invited to spend the shooting season at Bedisham-bhall, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, the seat of the plaintiff’s brother-in-law, Mr. 
Caicwell, the son of Admiral Caldwell. Sir William went 
down alone, not being able to prevail on his Indy to accom. 
_ pany him, who excused herself upon the inconvenience the fa- 
-mily in (he country would sustain by a visit of this kind, as 
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the admiral was then indispased at the mansion. The @d of 
September was the day on which Sir William went into the 
country, and on that very day the defendant came to the plain- 
tiff’s house, in Hill-street, and dined and spent the evening 
with her ladyship, and, no doubt, vpen that occasion coms 
mitted the act of adaltery which formed the present ground of 
complaint. On the Sth-of September, Lady Abdy eloped 
with the defendsnt, with whom she remained ever since. It 
was necessary for the jury to be informed, with a view of 
shewing the mind, intention, and object of the defendant, that 


° 


so early as July he took a furnished house at Croome’s Hill, 
near Greenwich—ihat he did so by secresy, and under the 
feigned name of Captain Browne—that when he entered it, 
after the elopeweat, he introdyced Lady Abdy as Mrs, 
B:iowne—that they remained there, living as man and wife, 
until the 24th of last November, and that be then paid the 
rent by acheck upon his banker, not in the assumed name, but 
in his real and proper denomination. Who was the plaintiff 
in this case? A man of high and honourable family, and of 
unimpeached character. What could his learned friend (Mr, 
Brougham) urge for the defendant? He could not plead hig 
youth as the cause of his indiscretion. A man of thirty-two 
years of age could not claim the benefit of such a plea, The 
case had in it every thing of aggravation. A regular scheme 
would, fiom the defendant’s own letters, appear by him to have 
been Jaid to carry off the lady. These letters would shew it 
was part of the plan that the busband should be got opt of 
town, but that she myst remain, and that, ip the inierim, the 
plot should be carsied into execution without delay, lest the 
husband should suddenly return upon them. This very hurry 
was in one sense favourable ; for, in the confusion attending it, 
the defeudant’s letters were overlooked at ihe house. They 
fortunately, for the cause of justice, remained to spegk in evi- 
dence against him. These letiers were withont date, bat, 
from concurrent circumstances, which would be annexed te 
their contents, they would appear to be written about the time 
of the plaintiff's journey to Cambridgeshire. They were 
three in number, and contained, as all letters of the same 
kind do, a great deal of balderdash, [Here the learned coun- 
se] read extracts from the Jetteys]. The first coatained the fole 
lowing effusions ;— 

“ T neyer could have such a thought as to leave thee, my 
dearest, dearest Anne! How can I be happy, my love, withr 
out thee ? My heart is breaking now, Can love think herself 
happy without her own dear, dear husband? The thought 
makes me wreiciied beyond idea. | nevercanhave one happy 
moment without you, By delayivg this (meaning the elope- 
ment, Mr, Topping observed) for a few weeks yop put it out 

Vor, 56. of 
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of tle power of ever taking place. You say he (neaning her 
husband) cannot regret it long. My thoughts tell me what [ 
feel—but no words can express my wretched distress at being 
left thus dreadfully alone. I bate myself, and if [ lose my 
dearest Anne I ‘shull be consigned to every misery. Qh, it 

ust not be! My love says she agrees with me. You must 
not go, love! Oh! promise me you wont—my existence de- 
pends upon it.’ 

He, in another pari of the letter, speaks thus of his infant 
daughter— 

‘If L die, Oh, my love! I promise 1 the care of Geor- 
ine In a very few weeks, if you go into Cainbridgeshire, 
this dat vu ill devolve upon you. Think nna of you: deare2t 
Charles! This tills me with horror! How can I think you love 
me if you besitate ? Oh! that L was still as dear to you as 


Topping observed, that these letters were replete with 
further baiderdash, which it would be a waste of time to read. 
re plaintiff, in 1806, was married to a young and beautiful 
woman, with whom he lived in happiness until the year 1815, 
and from whom he was alienated, without any act of histo dee 
serve such treatment. This inroad upon bis happiness was 
made, not by an intant, not by an indiscreet and inexperienced 
man—no! by one who himself had felt the happiness and en- 
joyed the blessings of domestic life—who knew and could ap- 
preciate the value, for he had been himself deprived of it. 
His iearned friend (Mr. Brougham) could not shake this im- 
pression. Mr. Brougham it was true, had not yot tasted this 
blisstul state—he (Mr. Topping) hoped and trusted he would 
soon however enjoy its cheering influence — 

Mr. Broughan—“ No, [ can’t-——I am past Se.” 

Jumes Gordon, esq. was present at the marriage of Sir W. 
and Lady Abdy, aud having since maintained an intimate ie 
tercourse with the family, bad always observed the marks of 
mutual affection betweeathem. In his cross-examination, be 
said, that he neversaw Lord C, Bentinck at Sir William Abey’s, 
and that Lady Abdy was a uatural daughter of the Marquis 
Wellesicy. 

Admiral Caldwell, Charles Caldwell, esq. Mrs. Chailotte 
Caldwe!!, and Robert Parnther, esq. also deposed to the great- 
est harmony aud conuubial happiness they had observed be- 
tween the plaintiff and bis lady up to the period of the elope- 
ment. 

‘She next witnesses called were Peter Fulgons, the plaintiff’s 


butler, Richard Griffiths and ‘Tnomas Jcakins, two footmen of 


the plaintiff, whose evidence went to confirm ‘he statement in 

the opening speech of the learned counsel. The iast witness 

proving the fact of Lady Abdy’s elopement ina giz, at one 
o’ 
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o’clock in the afternoon of the 5th of September, from Union- 
street, about 40 yards from her husband's honse, with a gen- 
tleman whom he did pot then know.. He was afterwards sent 
to Greenwich to identify Mr. and Mrs. Browne, aad he found 
that they were no other than the defendant and Lady Abdy. 

Mr. Samuel Teulon, a house agent at Greenwich, proved 
that the defendant took the house from him at Croome’s-hill 
in the name of Mr. Charles Browne, on the 20th of July, at 
five guineas a week, but didnot take possession ‘till the Sth of 
Beptember. He was paid on the 24th of November by the 
defendant for the rent then due, 52l. by a check on Messrs. 
Snow and Co. signed Charles Bentinck. 

Mr. Broughain said his hands were tied up ftom producing 
any witnesses, reading aoy letters, or urging any arguments 
which might, by possibility, give pain to ‘the. plaintiff ; he was 
not allowed to descend into the recesses of Sir Ww. Abdy’s 
house ; to lift the veil of his domestic life ; to fallow him out 
of the drawjng-room and the assembly to his more private 
hours; to relate apy circumstances which might indicate un- 
congenial tempers, different taleni %, habits, and pursuits, dif- 
fereat casts of mind, and all that infinite variety of diversities 
which lay the foundation, if not of disgust, at least, of cold- 
ness and aversion in the married state. From all these topics 
he was prohibited, and he therefore h: id to descend into the 
ficld, to encounter the whole strength and ec of his learned 
friend with his right arm vied up asitwere. “Mr. Brougham 
proceeded in this manner at oi at leith, making an eloquent 
appeal to the jury, in mitigatiou of dama; ges, his claim to 
which he founded chiefly on the fact, that the case was not ag- 
gtavated by any breach of fi icadship between the plainuf? and 
the delendant, as they bad been very slightly acquainted; that 
the plaintiff bad no children, and cousequently no infant ta- 
mily was bereaved of the protection of a mother; that the 
proof of conuubial happiness between Sir W. and Lady Abdy 
Was nol strovg, as it was not proved by the relatives of either 
party, noreven by the servants, and only amounted to this, 
that the parties were living together, in the presence of their 
visiting friends, in the maunerin which married people usually 
live. In conelusion, tie trusted, therefore, that the jury woul ld 
nut suffer themselves to beled away by any general dese riptions, 
but that they would stric.ly confine themselves in making np 
their verdict, to what had been proved by evidence, and to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. The defendant was only 
a younger brother, and though en allusion had been wade to 
tbe opulence of his family, ine believed that all who knew the 
generous character of the late duke of Portland, would be 
aware that a younger son could not be in very affluent cir- 
cumstances. lt eppeared, indeed, from the testimony of one 
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of the wittiesses, that Sit W. Abdy himself did not consider 
him as possessed of great wealth. 

The under-sheriff then briefly recapitulated the chief points 
of the case, and the jury, after consulting for about a quarter 
of an bout, returned a verdiet of 7000). damages, 


Se te » “ P ‘ P _— 





Report of the Proceedings at the Annual Meeting of the 
Bath and West'of England Society, for the Encou 
ragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, aud 
Commerce. 


N the 13th, 19th, and 20th of December, 1815, was held 
the anniversary of the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, which was most numerously attended by 
the nobility, president, vice-presidents, and principal wembers 
of the institution. The shew of cattle and sheep was uncom- 
monly large and excellent; and on the whole ‘this meeting 
was deeined to surpass all former in number of members, im- 
portant discussion, and truly auspicious transeciions. The dis- 
cussion on the present depressed state of the agricultural inte- 
vest formed an important feature in the society's proceedings: 
it’was browght under the notice of the meeting in » most able 
and eloquent speech, of which the following is a part: 


Mr. Spooner began by stating that when he ventured at 
first to call the atténtion of the meeting, the day preceding, to 
the state of the agricultural interest, it was only with a view to 
get an assurance from sone persons (better qualified than him- 
self to do justice to the important subject,) that it should be 
inade matter of distussion this day; but not receiving such 
assurance, he gave notice himself of the present motion: trust- 
ing that by bringing the subject before so enlightened a body 
of gentlemen, some otie would be able to point out the cause 
of the depressed state of the agricultural interest, and, if pos- 
sible, point out a remedy. Mr. Spooner took it for granted, 
that there was no occasion to prove the present distressed state 
of the tenantry of the kingdom; if any one doubted it, let 
them refer to the daily advertisements of sales by auction of 
the property of farmers; to the almost only topic of conver- 
sation in every assembly of -persons. And taking it for granted, 
he would also suppose that every one would agree that that re- 
speciable and valuable body of men ought not to be suffered 
to go to ruin, without at least one effort of that society, who 
had ever proved itself the true friend and zealous promoter of 
the best interests of the tenantry, to save them from impending 
ruin— 
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roina body of men, by whose exertions, in the time of press- 
jae need, when our manufactures were rejected by almost the 
whole woild, when we were driven to depend for food an car 
own theans, the country was chiefly euabied to make that glo- 
rious siruggle which bas been producuve of suci: briiliaat con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Spooner then proceeded to shew, that capital employed 
in agriculture could not be withdrawn avd again employed, as 
it could in munufactures and in ecommerce; the capial en 
ployed in the latter could, as soon as it ceased to be profitable, 
be withdrawn, and, on any new opening promising success, 
again employed. Not so with agriculture; capital there was 
invested in the soil; the only means of return was by produce 5 
throw down the price of produce below the price which wii 
pay the necessary expence of raising it, and the capital pres 
viously invested would at once be lost. Were this only an in- 
dividual loss it would be bad; but consider it a aational loss, it 
is dreadful indeed. Agriculture must revert to the same state, 
to the management of the same ignorant persons, it was in 
twenty years ago; and we may again be reduced to the neces- 
sity of dependence for our food upon foreigners—foreigners 
who not long since, when our enemies, shewed that they were 
hot dependent upon us for manufactures ; foreizners, who soon 
might again be our enemies. And would any true friend of 
his country wish td see her placed in such a situation? Shall 
Britain—the pride, the envy, the aduiration of the world—be 
reduced to the necessity of begging her bread at the bauds of 
her enemies? 

Mr. Spooner examined the cause of the depressed state of 
agriculture: he attributed it to the demands of government 
contractors being withdrawn jast at the time when we bad the 
most abundant crop known for many years—at that moment 
too the ports thrown open to foreign importation. The prices 
suddeuly failing, the comn-grower and corn-deuler, not knowing 
to what the price might fall, all became anxious to sell. Mr, 
Spooner said, that every one must be aware that the agriculture 
of the cougtry had been ehiefly supported by an artificial ca- 
pital of credit; and that that artificial capital had chiefly been 
found by the country bankers. ‘These gentlemen, secing the 
property of the tarmer so greatly reduced, naturally wihdrew 
the assistance they had formerly aflorded, as any prudent per- 
son would of course do, when they saw the security upon which 
they relied constantly and rapully decreasing; this again 
obliged the farmers to press their sales, and to biing still more 
of their comtmeaditics to markets already glutted with produce, 
and barren of purchasers. 

Mr. Spooner, advertung to the remedy, said, that difficult as 
it was to point @.t, he did not despair of the evil being rete 
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died; but the remedy mast be one, which while it relieved one 
class, did not injure another; it must not intrench upon pub- 
lic faith. He did not look for any great relief trom the lessen- 
ing the public burthens; we must principally look for relief 
from a judicious division of the public burthens, and from a 
suspension of the operation of the sinking fund, which he 
could not help calling, in the present financial state of the king. 
dom, a political humbug: it had its uses; it had frequently 
been used, and well used, by raising the funds at certain times, 
when the minister wanted to borrow ; but this use was now, he 
trusted, over: and as to looking upon it as possible to reduce 
the national debt in reality by the sinking fund, ‘till the time 
came when the national income exceeded its expenditure, ie 
Jooked upon as ridiculous: suspend it then for the present, and 
when your financial income enables you, resort to it again, 
He thought great relief would be afforded by taking off the 
taxes mentioned in the resolution ; even if they were again 
Jaid on in some other way: but having so long trespassed upon 
the meeting, he would not longer take up their time, by enter- 
ing into a discussion, which, if it was fully eutered into, ems 
bracing as it did the first principles of taxation, would occupy 
more tune than he could request the meeting to give him. 

Mr. Spooner, in the course of his speech, shewed that the 
commercial and agricultural interests were one and indivisible— 
one could not be hurt without the other. If the rent of land 
were lowered, the expenditure of the landlords must also be 
diminished; and then what would become of the numerous 
artizans and others who exist by the expenditure? What would 
become of that proportion of the revenue arising from such 
expenditure both of the landlord and tradesmen employed. by 
them? He concluded by moving 


“ That the present depressed state of the agricultural inte- 
rest of the country imperiously demands the immediate consi- 
deration of the legislature. ‘That this meeting looks with con- 
fidence tu his majesty’s ministers for promoting relief from as 
large a part as possible of those burdens, which more imme- 
diately fai! opon the tenantry of the kingdom ; particularly the 
tax culled the tenant’s property tax, and the taxes on malt, 
salt, and horses usec in husbaadry, 

“ jhar our presideut be requested to make known to his 
Majesty's ministers, through the medium of his majesty’s se- 
eretary of state for the home department, this resolution, en- 
tered into by this must ancient society instituted for the pro- 
motuon ol agricultuse, arts, manufactures, and commerce; a 
society emanating fiom, and comprehending, all the western 
counucs of this kingdom, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hunt objected to the remedy as insnfficient, the cause 
not properly described. He agreed in fact as to the cause, 
bat thought the Bank of England was the chief cause—-that it 
was a tool of government—that government, by compelling 
them to withdraw their issues, had occe salnaad the distress,— 
and that by these means lowering the price of every asticle of 
lite, in fact they doubled the taxes. Mr. Hunt yaya rtp to 
the proposed manner of remonstrating, which he stiled « 
sneaking manner, 

Mr. Moggridge said, nothing but reverting as near as possi 
ble to the state of taxation in the year 1792 would remecy the 
evil; and moved that a petition to parliament should be 
adopted instead of the measure proposed. 

A Mr. Gourlay said, all taxes should immediately be taken 
off, which bore upon industry in any way. 

Mr. Spooner rep! lied ; and said that he could not agree with 
Mr. Hunt in his idea, that the bank had so materially reduced 
its issues as to produce the effect he described ; and as to the 
idea of government having compelled the measure, (even if it 
were so,) was it probable, said Mr. Spooner, that government 
should be the promoters of that general distress, which must 
first operate by closing the purse-string of the nation, and thus 
destroying all their power. As to returning to the state of 
taxation of 1792, as proposed, he should be very glad to see it 
done, if it could be done honestly; but with the present 
amount of national debt, without allowing any thing for the 
peace establishment, how this was to be done? Andas to taking 
off all taxes which fall npon industry, what taxes, he wished to 
know, would then be left? As to the manner of proceeding, 
whether by the resolution he had had the bonour to move, or 
by the petition proposed, he would leave entirely to the choice 
of the meeting ; one remark ouly he would make upon the 
term sneaking manner, which had been applied to it. It was 

impossible, he was convinced, for the gentleman who used the 
expression, and much less for the members of the Bath and 
West of England Society, to imagine that any thing entrusted 
to their president, could deserve that epithet; that he for one, 
and he could safely assert, that all who heard him would coin- 
cide with him in saying, that whatever they entrasted into 
such hands would be done honourably, done with great ability, 
an® done with effect. 

Mr. Spooner’s resolution was then agreed to by a large ma- 


jority. 


There were exhibited, before a committee of the society, a 
Wagon, cart, and gig, constructed with a view to diminish 
animal labour. The waggon, with its load, weighed ‘lice tons, 
Which was drawn with ease by two horses uy ‘and down G: iy- 
street. When ascending, by means of an adjusting screw, a 
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part of the weight of the loadis thrown upon the harses’ backs: 
in the present instance 8 cwt, was thus taken, which, evabling 
the horses to have so much more purchase, marie the redyetion 
equal to 16 cwt; and instead of being elevated by the action 
of the waggon, the animals are pressed on the ground, and are 
thus rendered capable of greater muscular exertion. On 
descending, the weight is thrown upon the hind wheels; the 
increased pressure upon them renders a drag vanecessary ; and 
the horses are relieved from all pressure. By this arrangement, 
in ascents and descents, at least half the animal labour is saved. 
The gig and cart, by a small ragck-work motion, have their 
bodies moved on the carriage-pos}; so as on the ascents to 
bear a parton the horse, and on the descents to be on the 
point af suspension, They are invented by a Mr. Pope, of 
Brist« 





Description of the Golenos Oak. 
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HIS oak was purchased by the late Thomas Harrison, | 


many years his majesty’s purveyor of Plymouth-Dock- 
yard and Dean Forest, and felled and converted by him in the 
year 1810. It grew about four miles from the town of New- 
port, in Monmouthshire ; the main trunk, at 10 feet Jong, pro= 
daced 450 cubic feet; one limb 355, one ditto 472, one ditto 
235, one ditto 1.56, one ditto 106, ane ditto 113 feet, and six 
other limbs of interior size averaged YO feet each, making the 


whole number 2426 cubic feet of sound and convertible time | 


ber. The bark was estimated at six tons, but as some of the | 


very heavy body bark was stolen out of the barge at Newport, 
the exact weight is not known, Five men were 20 days strip. 
ping and cutting down this tee; and a pair of sawyers wese 
five months converting i, without losing a day (Sundays ex- 
cepted). The money paid for converting only, independent of 
the ex pence of carriage, was $21; and the whole produce of 
ihe tree when brought to market was within a trifle of Goo! 
Jt was bought stauding for 105]. The main trunk was 9} feet 
in diameter, and, in sawing it through, a stone was discovered 
six feet from the ground, above a yaid in the body of the tree, 
through which the saw cut; the stone was about six inches in 
diameter, and completely shut in, but round which there was 
not the least symptom of decay. The rings in its butt were 
cirelully teckoncd, and amounted to above 400 in number, 4 
convincieg proof that this see was in an improving state for 
upwards of 400 years; vad asthe evdsof some of its branober 
were decayed aud bad dropped off, it is presumed it had stood 


@ great number of years ajier 4 had auamed maturity. 
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CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. 


Respectable surgeon in London, taking his daily round to 

see his patients, had occasion to call at a house in Cha- 
ring-Cross, where he left his horse to the care of a Jew boy, 
whom he casually saw in the street. On coming out of the 
house he naturally enough expected to find his trusty servant 
treating bimself witha ride; but no, Mordecai knew the use 
of time and the value of moneya little better—he was actually 
letting-the-horse to little boys in the street, a penny a ride to 
the Horse Guards and back ! 











Security from Fire. 
J 


Correspondent, in consequence of the numerous lives 
recently lost by fire, thus describes a simple method he 
has devised for escape from that dire calamity :— 


* Thave a strong rope, which reaches from the back of my 
bed-room into the street, and have cast knots upon it, about 
iwo feet asunder; one end is fastened to the bed-post, and the 
remainder [ have coiled under the bed, so that [can clap my 
hands on it ina moment. 

“ With this simple apparatus, I can pass from the window of 
my bed-room (which is on the third story) into the street in 
two minutes, with vreat ease ; and, althoug! no sailor, could 
ascend again by the means of the knots, in nearly the same 
time, if necessity requires. Thus might a ready access be ob= 
tained to the highest part of a building, when the usual com- 
munications were cut off by the flames; and children, or any 
thing valuable, be saved by means of it, when every other en- 
pedient and exertion were found impracticable.” 





Answer, by A. F. of Falmouth, to Juvenis's Question, inserted 
July 3. 


HE distance of the ladder from the bottom of the highe 
house is easily found to be 9} feet, whence the ladder is 
25.8 feet long. 


T. Gill, officer of excise at Heytesbury, Wilts ; 2 constant 
reader of ditto; and aself-taught mathemaucian of Falmouth, 


have also answered this question. 


Vou. 56. Cc Ansxrr, 
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Answer, by Philagathus, ¢ Dartington, to Avontonious's Charade; inserted 
August 12. 


O CHAT the ladies much incline, 
And offa. HAM I like to dine. 


@ The same answer has been received from Joseph Petvin, of: Streets 
J. Bond, of Heathstock ; Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; Philo. 
math, of Weston Zopland; Mary Froud, of Aveton Gifford, T. S. Trood, 
of Dartmouth; R. Cuming, jun. of Modbury; and P, Ninnis, jun, of: the 
Rev. W. Evans’s academy, Kilworthy, near Tavistock, 





cers - 


Answer, by R. Cuming, Fun. of Modbury, to F, Strike’s Rebus, inserted the 
3st of Fuly. 


W'! lH many things I do aver, 
Its good to have some VINEGAR. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from H. Crocker, of Castle 
Cary; J. Bond, of Heathstock; J. ‘Tucker, of Cornworthy schaak; J Pet- 
vin, of Street; Jane Woram, of Salcombe Regis; William Tincombe, of 
Axminster; Serjeant Postfethwaite, of gthe royab marines; J. Davy, of 
Broadwinsor; T. J. jun, of Yeovil; and [. Galpin, of Bridport. 





CHARADE, by Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines. 


= for my fitst you must explain ; 

A preposition then, 1 pray obtain : 

My whole did flourish, bards, in days of yores 
And was well skiil’d in mathematic lore; 
‘Jaught us the mazy course the planets run, 
And what vast worlds revolve around the sun; 
View’d moons round Saturn’s distant orb arise, 
And suns on suns ** to light up other skies.” 








CHARADE, dy I. Peivin, of Street. 


| yy gain my first is of much use, 

And plain it doth appear, 

My sccond wiil the more produce 
The wext ensuing year. 


Ye witty bards, the parts collect, 
And then them right set down, 

The answer you will soon detect— 
A weli-known Irish town. 





REBUS, by }. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 


Y first’s the produce of a tree; 
A mea:zure, gents. my second be; 
The parts point out, and then indeed, 
You must transpose ere you proceed ; 
An animal then call « mind, 
That 1s of the domestic kind; 
A pronoun for my reat untild; 
A preposition Jast behold: 
I trust my whole I ne’er shall see, 
My worthy friends, with you or me, 
” 


POETRY. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 


OW swift are time’s successive rounds! 
Life’s littJe date, how short thy, bounds ! 
How fast thy moments glide away 
Another pte, be wing’d its flight, 
To unexplor’d ublivion’s night, 
And brings again my natal day. 


The yearis flown; its prospects too; 

And all that hope or fancy drew ; 
Each anxious thought—delusion gay : 

The bounding joys.awak’d by spring, 

When transport rose on airy wing— 
And brings again my natal day. 


Yest spsing’s delightful season’s o'er! 
And ardent summer shines no more, 

To blow the op’ning buds of May: 
Shorn is rich aujumo’s waving: pride 
Now winter spreads destruction wide, 

And brings, with storms, my natal day. 


Alas! how barren is my theme! 
(‘Tis no poetic vision’s dream) 

My humble self, in humble fay: 
And what shall one without a name, 
Unknown to fortune, greatness, fame, 

Tell to adorn his natal day ? 


But tho’ in lowly birth conceal’d, 
By flatt’ry’s venal voice unhail’d, 
Tho’ none the hirehing tcibute pay 3 
Shall not one beam of joy descend, 
From parent, brother, sister, friend, 
Ta cheer, to bless my natal day? 


Perhaps the voice that lull’d my fears, 
And careful watch’d my infant years, 
With anxious, kind, parental sway ; 
May fyndly bring the time to view, 
When first the vital air | drew, 
And bail again my natal day 


Yes, friendship too, with honest heart, 

And gen’rous wish, may thus impart— 
*Tilt age shall bow to time’s decay 5 

May no misfortune on you frown, 

But happy years revolving crown, 
With talth aad peace your natal dayt 


Tho’ winter’s storms thick downwards pour, 
And hy perborean te mpests roar, . 
And snow deep hides the trodden way, 


Still 
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Still social concord, round the hearth, 
May cheer the hour that gave me birth, 
And smile to bless my natal day. 








ON A MORNING IN DECEMBER. 


ECEMBER, how keen and how rude is thy rar 
That humbtes the forest again, 
How cutting the snow, that descending so fast, 
Now whitens the comfortless plain. . 
How naked that grove, that in verdure so green, 
Seeim’d to smile, as if proud of its dress; 
Fach copse adds a gloom to the pitiful scene, 
And encreases the trav’ller’s distress. 


Now hush’d are the songs of the linnet and thrush, 
They enliven the vallies no more; 

Benuinh’d, now they mope in the shelterless bush, 
Where they warbled so sweetly before, 


The streamlet, thus murmuring, stray’d thro’ the grove, 
And reflected the summer’s bright sky, 

Reflects the dark cldids that are passing above, 
A drear view for the wanderer’s eyes 


The shepherd no more tunes his flute onthe stile, 
Or reclines on thuse banks once-so gay; 

But pulls his coat round him, and whistles the while 
To his flock as he hurries away. 


The woodman now throws o’er his shoulders the axe, 
And hastens away to the wood ; 

His children close follow, and bear at their backs 
The day’s scanty ‘portion of food. 


The lover no more plucks the sweet-scented flower, 
The garland to weave for his love; 

Fair Flora is driven away from the bower, 
And her train has deserted the grove. 


A sprig from the sloe-bush perchance he may bear, 
By the frost in bright lustre display’d ; 

And the chrystallized berries with rapture compare 
To the sparkling black eyes of the maid. 


But spring will return with her odorous train, 
The grove be again clad in green; 

Fair April, with showers, shall water the plain, 
And Flora’, fait train will be seen, 


But Ob! to the lover, how welcome is spring, 
How pleasing the cuckvo’s loud note; 

Yet Oh! much more pleasing to hear the maid sing, 
When her strains on the zephyr shall tloat, 


Then hasten cull winter, ah! fly gloomy hours, 
Le: spring revive nature again ; 

Let Flora bedeck all our valleys and bowers, 

That Cupid may then hold his reign. 





J. CHAPPLE. 








